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SOCIAL SOUNDINGS 
L jawcer a ship-master finds his ship befogged in 


unknown waters he throws the lead again and 
again, in order to take soundings. With something 
like the ship-master’s zeal for accurate information of 
where we are and what we are coming to, I venture 
to set down some soundings on the social fairway. 
* 7 * * * 


M— N— has been appointed indexer-in-chief of a 
new Encyclopaedia published in the United States. 
Under her is a staff of women, graduates of American 
Universities. One of the most important functions of 
these women graduate indexers is to classify the con- 
tents of the Encyclopaedia under general headings; 
thus, ‘wheat’ under Agriculture. One of the most 
important and unremitting duties of the indexer-in- 
chief is to correct the classifications of her assistants. 
One day the chief gave an assistant a group of words, 
including MARRIAGE, to be classified. Later on in the 
day, when the group of words was returned to her, 
she found that her, assistant had classified MARRIAGE 
under ‘Sports AND Pastimes ”! 

This true incident was told to me some eighteen 
months ago. The result on my mind has been so 
great that I have not yet made up my mind, what 
the incident means. But it means something horrible. 

Nearly everyone laughs when they first hear this 
horrible incident. Then the laughter dies away into 
something like a gulp in the throat or a chill about the 
heart. This seems the adequate and normal effect. 

* * 7 * * 


As a student of St. Thomas Aquinas, I had not 
failed to notice his genius, not only for refusing to 
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create new words, but also for using the old words 
in their old traditional meaning. I had long been 
perplexed by the quick changes that modern social 
activities had been effecting on old words, such as 
reason, food, faith, justice, charity, etc. The word 
MarRIAGE especially perplexed me. 

Finding myself lately with two of the leading 
juniors in the Divorce Court, I asked point-blank : 
‘Could you give me the present definition of 
MarriaGE in English Law?’ 

I was not prepared for their hesitation in answer- 
ing such a simple, relevant, official question. Had 
I put the question to the normal married father or 
mother, their hesitation would not have meant that 
they did not understand the essence of marriage, but 
that scientific definitions of their status and calling 
were not their duty. On the other hand, an expert 
is supposed to know the science of his business, and 
science is summarised in definitions. 

The younger and cleverer of the two said enquir- 
ingly to his fellow-junior : ‘ I suppose we cannot call 
it a Contract?’ I said ‘No! But it is entered into 
by a contract.’ 

He went on with a hesitation which printed words 
will hardly convey to the reader. At each stage of 
his definition-building there were side-glances to- 
wards his junior, who nodded approval. 

‘ Marriage is—an—Association of man and woman 
—For LirE———.’ 

Long pause! My mind was tip-toeing with expec- 
tation of how a Divorce Court junior would finish this 
definition, which, up to this point, was the traditional 
Catholic definition of Marriage. But my expectation 
never forecast a finish so dramatic. He went on: 

‘Marriage is an Association of man and woman 
—For Lire—terminable—only by a Court—for— 
adultery’!!! 
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I feel I am making a heavy call upon the trust 
of my readers by asking them to believe that I have 
given a word-for-word report of this brief dialogue 
with the Divorce junior; who, after a few more words, 
begged to be excused, as the Court awaited him. 
Yet my mind was at once roused to thought by these 
few words of definition, which would hardly have been 
formulated in England before the nineteenth, or even 
the twentieth, century, and were as characteristic of 
-ngland in the twentieth century as Salisbury Minster 
was characteristic of England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. I found aclass of men, professionally dedicated 
to the state-craft of justice, who were more equipped 
for defining how the fundamental social state of mar- 
riage could be destroyed than how it could be created. 
It was akin to that other gruesome fact that in an 
age outdoing all previous ages for its shortage of 
houses, there had arisen an unheard of craft of House 
BREAKERS. So, too, in this age of race-suicide there 
had arisen within the sanctities of the Law a craft of 
MarriaGE BREAKERS. 

Imagine the degradation that had befallen the noble 
profession of Boethius and More when even Logic 
was put to shame. Imagine a student of logic answer- 
ing his master’s demand for the definition of a house 
by saying : ‘A house is a building for men and women 
—which can be destroyed by an order of the Ministry 
of Health.’ 

If my readers would not think I wish to raise a 
laugh, when I only want to stifle a sarcasm or a sob, 
I should liken it to the answer given by a child to 
the question: ‘ What is memory?’ ‘ Please, Miss, 
it’s what you forgets with.’ 

* * * * * 


In this age of quick changes and mass production 
even in sensational happenings, I am afraid my next 
Social Sounding must appear belated. 
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Said Judge Hill in the Divorce Court, Oct. 31st, 
1927 : ‘Some day, perhaps, the Law will be altered so 
that the Court will be given discretion to ORDER 
Divorce, even where such relief is not asked for.’ 

He added: ‘ The wife has apparently no real reli- 
gious scruples against divorce: does not ask for it; 
and the consequence will be that the husband and 
the woman will continue to live together, and there 
will be more illegitimate children born.’ 

This social sounding is so ominous that action 
should, if possible, be taken forthwith. If at the cast 
of the lead such a sounding was reported to a ship 
master, the immediate command would be ‘ Full- 
steam astern!’ Yet the only answer to the Judge’s 
words seems to be ‘ Full-steam ahead ! ’ 

The Judge’s call to ‘free’ the culprit is all the more 
ominous because in the Ages of Law and Reason, 
which are commonly called the Ages of Faith, a Judge 
was looked upon as /zstitia Animata, the incarnation 
of Justice. But no part of justice was so hallowed 
by the sanctities of law as that of contractual justice, 
which was based on the free, deliberate purpose of the 
contracting parties. If a contract was broken by 
one of the contracting parties it could be legally dis- 
solved in favour of the other, innocent, unoffending 
party. But nowadays to such an extent has the atmo- 
sphere created by divorce legislation befogged even 
the supreme legal experts, the Judges, that they are 
now demanding legal power to dissolve contracts in 
favour of the offending parties. If ever such power 
be granted we may quite consistently expect Judges 
to suggest that in pity for the burglar who threatens 
murder the threatened shall hand over their goods, or 
even commit suicide! 

On such a principle of contract no contract can be 
a valid or socially valuable instrument between man 
and man. Modern divorce legislation and practice 
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will kill contractual justice. And as contractual jus- 
tice is the very life of all ultimate free social institu- 
tions, divorce legislation, if it is not repealed, will 
ultimately kill social institutions. 


VincenT McNaszs, O.P. 


BIRTHDAY WISHES 


| Guernsey and the Scilly Isles, 
And all along the Pyrenees, 
The blessed earth is rich for miles 
With what will be anemones. 


In time my unforgotten friend 

(If all should chance as I foresee) 
Will spend a franc or two, and send 
The very flower that pleases me. 


A happy man will cut the string; 
And shape the vision of surprise; 
He’ll fetch his breath as if to sing; 
And hold the rapture of his eyes. 


He’ll get and fill the Gallé glass 
To make the travelled flowers revive, 
No flower in beauty can surpass, 

If any other thing alive. 


So, all disposed with simple art, 
He’ll stand the vessel on a dish; 
And wish himself with all his heart 
The customary birthday wish. 


Joun Gray. 
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ST. THOMAS AND DR. WICKSTEED 


N the last two numbers of BLACKFRIARS we have 

been considering the use that St. Thomas makes 
of the New Testament in the Summa contra Gentiles 
—that is, when defending the Christian Faith against 
unbelievers. Since writing those articles we have 
read, for the first time, a lecture in which the late 
Dr. Wicksteed deals with the same subject. The 
work of which the lecture forms a part’ has been 
highly praised in Catholic, as well as in non-Catholic, 
reviews for its presentation of St. Thomas’s doctrine. 
We wish to pass no judgment on the book as a whole, 
but concerning this particular lecture we think that 
there can be no doubt that it utterly fails to do justice 
to St. Thomas’s thought. As the point is an impor- 
tant one, and Dr. Wicksteed’s account is likely to be 
taken as satisfactory, we propose to attempt to justify 
our criticism of him. In doing so we may perhaps 
supply some of the deficiencies in our previous treat- 
ment of the question. 

The first and second of Dr. Wicksteed’s lectures 
are entitled ‘The Task of Aquinas’ and ‘ The goal 
postulated by human nature.’ The third, the one we 
are concerned with, is entitled ‘ Scripture the authori- 
tative guide.’ It opens with a reminder to the reader 
that the second lecture had investigated ‘ the elaborate 
a priori demonstration, given by Aquinas in the 
Contra Gentiles, of the necessity for a supernatural 
revelation.’ After a few other remarks Dr. Wicksteed 
continues : 


The keystone of the arch, however, has still to be 
placed. Granted that in the nature of things we are en- 


‘The Reactions between Dogma and Philosophy illustrated 
from the works of St. Thomas Aquinas by Philip H. Wick- 
steed, M.A., Litt.D. The book contains the Hibbert Lectures 
for 1916. It was first published in 1920, and was re-issued in 
1926 (London: Constable & Co.). 
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titled to expect a revelation, and that we know the con- 
ditions with which it must comply, on what evidence are 
we called upon to accept the Christian scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments as being, or as containing, that 
revelation ? 


The principal passage in which Aquinas recognises the 
necessity of expressly answering this question is to be 
found in the Contra Gentiles. This treatise was composed 
at the special request of Raymund Pinnaforte (celebrated 
as the collector of the Decrétals), who was then the Master- 
General of the Dominicans, for the support of the mis- 
sionaries who were attempting the conversion of Saracens 
and others. In his great theological text-books and mono- 
graphs Thomas was able to assume the authority of the 
Scriptures as axiomatic, because ‘ no science has to prove 
its own principles.’ The ‘ principles’ of other sciences, if 
not self-evident, are received by them from ‘ first philo- 
sophy’ or metaphysics. The principles of theology are 
received originally from Christ himself, that is to say, 
from God, by the inspired writers, including especially 
the Apostles, who saw and heard the Word made flesh. 
Secondarily, they are handed down from these inspired 
writers to us. This is the accepted basis upon which the 
Christian teacher, addressing Christian students, is to 
rear his systematic instruction. 


But now that St. Thomas is equipping his readers to 
deal with Saracens and Moors who do not accept any 
portion of the Christian scriptures—to say nothing of the 
Jews who reject the most important part of them—it is 
obviously necessary to show the rational basis on which 
our faith in the Scriptures rests, for there is no other 
ground of appeal. 


Here, then, is the argument. The necessity of revela- 
tion having been demonstrated, we are to show that the 
Christian scriptures, which claim to be such a revelation, 
comply with the required conditions, and can establish 
their claim to be considerately accepted as true. The 
Christian believer is not a light-hearted follower of ‘ cun- 
ningly devised fables,’ but can give a reason for the faith 
that is in him. 


The momentous chapter (book i, chap. 6), in which 
this keystone of the arch is set in position, deserves to 
be summarised in its entirety. 
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A summary of the chapter then follows. No sum- 
mary could be altogether adequate, for the chapter 
is itself a summary, and a summary of wonderful 
conciseness and precision. But even so Dr. Wick- 
steed’s summary is far more unsatisfactory than it 
need have been. But it is rather with his comments 
on the chapter that we are concerned. Having given 
his summary, he proceeds : 

No one, I think, can read this chapter of the Contra 
Gentiles or the paraphrase of it in the twenty-fourth canto 
of the Paradiso without being moved. But as an argu- 
ment, it is only impressive in its own context and environ- 
ment. To the modern mind, so far as it can entertain 
the question of the occurrence of miracles at all, the relation 
between them and the authority of the teaching with which 
they are associated in the Bible is completely reversed. 
The historical credibility of the scriptural miracles is now 
hardly defended except on the credit of the teaching with 
which they are associated. The miracles, so far from 
being a support to the truth of the Gospel, are only a 
weight that it has to carry (pp. 160-164). 


It would take too long to attempt to point out and 
correct all the misconceptions and inaccuracies to be 
found in the passages we have quoted. We shall note 
only those which more directly bear upon the subject 
of our previous articles, and shall deal at greater 
length with the flaccid nonsense—we hope the 
reader will in the end agree with this description— 
contained in the passage last quoted. 


The first thing to note—and it is not mere captious- 
ness to note it, as will appear later—is that it is not 
correct to say, as Dr. Wicksteed does, that St. 
Thomas’s purpose in the sixth chapter of his first 
book is to show that the Christian scriptures are a 
true revelation. If the reader cares to read the chapter 
in question he will see that there is not a single men- 
tion in it of the Christian scriptures as being, oF 
containing, a revelation. There are just three pas- 
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sages in which the Bible is mentioned, and for the 
purpose which those passages have in view it is 
sufficient to take it as a collection of documents which 
are known to have been in existence before a certain 
date, and may be consulted like any other documents. 
Halfway through the chapter St. Thomas wishes to 
make the point that the wonderful events which 
occurred at the rise of the Christian religion were not 
mere chance happenings, but were due to divine 
ordering; he gives as his proof the fact that such 
events had been foretold long before by men claiming 
to speak in God’s name, ‘whose books are held in 
veneration amongst us as bearing witness to our 
faith.” His very phrasing shows that he is arguing 
from the simple historical fact that long before the 
Christian era (as pre-Christian books show in which 
they were recorded), predictions were made which 
were fulfilled in the Christian religion. The second 
mention occurs when the Saint remarks that the line 
of argument he is pursuing is alluded to in 
Hebrews ii, 3, 4. The third, when, in proof that 
Mahomet received no revelation from God, the Saint 
points out that he borrowed from the Old and New 
Testaments—and corrupted what he borrowed; in 
other words, the argument rests on the simple com- 
parison of the Koran with writings admittedly far 
earlier in date. 

What, then, is the purpose of the chapter in ques- 
tion? The heading runs thus: ‘ That, although the 
truths of faith are above reason, to assent to them 
does not show light-mindedness’ (assentire . . . non 
est levitatis). This is repeated in the opening sen- 
tence : ‘ Though these truths are beyond the province 
of human reason, those who accept them as true do 
not believe lightly, as though following silly fables 
(// Peter, i, 16).? Supernatural truths can be known 
only by revelation, and in order not to believe lightly 
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it is necessary to have sufficiently weighty evidence 
that they have been revealed. St. Thomas, therefore, 
proceeds: ‘For these truths, known only to the 
Divine Wisdom, the Divine Wisdom Himself, who 
knows all things most perfectly, deigned to reveal to 
men... .’ and then follows the evidence for the 
fact of a revelation. 

Several times already we have alluded to the re- 
semblances between this sixth chapter of the Coxira 
Gentiles and the final section, on ‘ Revealed Reli- 
gion,’ of Newman’s Grammar of Assent. The paral- 
lels are so striking and so illuminating that we propose 
to set them before the reader as occasion arises. 

‘Those who accept these truths do not believe 
lightly,’ i.e., they have sufficiently weighty evidence 
for the existence of a revelation. The Saint’s manner 
of expressing himself is worthy of note. By begin- 
ning in this concrete way he seems to suggest that the 
evidence for a revelation should be estimated, not in 
the abstract, but according to the weight it will have 
in certain individual living minds. In other words, 
he supposes minds in a certain state of preparation. 
‘Three books out of the four in the Samma contra 
Gentiles are there to remind us that supernatural 
truths presuppose the truths of Natural Religion. But 
that is not precisely the point here. When arguing 
for the existence of a Revelation, St. Thomas pre- 
supposes, not merely that those natural truths are 
truths, but that they inform the mind that is to con- 
sider the evidence. ‘Instead of saying,’ remarks 
Newman,” ‘that the truths of Revelation depend on 
those of Natural Religion, it is more pertinent to say 
that belief in revealed truths depends on belief in 
natural. Belief is a state of mind; belief generates 
belief ; states of mind correspond to each other... .’ 

2 Grammar of Assent, p. 408 (all quotations are taken from 
the first edition of 1870). 
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What are the truths that a mind should be pos- 
sessed of when it approaches the evidence for the 
existence of a Revelation? St. Thomas would cer- 
tainly have endorsed what Newman says on the point : 


I have no scruple in beginning the review I shall take 
of Christianity by professing to consult for those only 
whose minds are properly prepared for it; and by being 
prepared, I mean to denote those who are imbued with 
the religious opinions and sentiments which I have identi- 
fied with Natural Religion 

Starting from these elements, we may determine with- 
out difficulty the class of sentiments, intellectual and moral, 
which constitute the formal preparation for entering upon 
what are called the Evidences of Christianity. These 
Evidences, then, presuppose a belief and perception of the 
Divine Presence, a recognition of His attributes and an 
admiration of His Person viewed under them, a conviction 
of the worth of the soul and of the reality and momentous- 
ness of the unseen world . . . . a desire to know and 
to love Him, and a sensitive looking-out in all that 
happens, whether in the course of nature or of human 
life, for tokens, if such there be, of His bestowing on us 
what we so greatly need. These are specimens of the 
state of mind for which I stipulate in those who would 
inquire into the truth of Christianity.* 


That St. Thomas took for granted the same state 
of mind is manifest if the first three books of the 
Contra Gentiles are read in the spirit in which they 
were written. He presupposes that of the truths of 
Natural Religion there explained the mind that enters 
upon the question of supernatural truths has a living 
apprehension. 

There is one principle which Newman dwells on 
incessantly, which indeed he calls momentous (p. 407) 
—namely, the recognition of the providence of God, 
or, as he puts it in the passage quoted above, ‘a be- 
lief and perception of the Divine Presence, a sensitive 
looking-out in all that happens for tokens of His 


° Op. cit, pp. 410-413. 
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bestowing on us what we so greatly need.’ In his 
University Sermons of thirty or forty years before he 
recurs again and again to the same point. To quote 
but one passage : ‘ They who have not that instinctive 
apprehension of the Omnipresence of God and His 
unwearied and minute Providence which holiness and 
love create within us, must not be surprised to find 
that the evidence of Christianity does not perform an 
office which was never intended for it—v7z., that 
of recommending itself as well as the Revelation.’* 
With this we should compare the way in which St. 
Thomas sets about his argument. After laying down 
his thesis that Christians ‘ do not believe lightly, for 
those truths, known only to the Divine Wisdom, the 
same Divine Wisdom, who knows all things most 
perfectly, deigned to reveal to men,’ the Saint begins 
the proof of this revelation with the words : ‘ He (’.e., 
the Divine Wisdom) showed His Presence and the 
truth of the teaching and of the inspiration by suitable 
signs,’* and he then proceeds to set out the signs in 
question. 

The word we have translated by ‘signs’ is, in the 
Latin, ‘argumenta.’ An ‘argumentum’ is a sensible 
fact which is a sure sign or token of some other fact 
(cf. Summa Theol. III, lv, 5 and 6, on the proofs 
of Our Lord’s resurrection). It is not, then, a ques- 
tion of, say, mathematical reasoning, but of the 
patient assimilation and appreciation of facts, indeed 
in a’ sense—as we shall see—of one single enormous 


* Oxford University Sermons, p. 214 (3rd ed., 1872). 


°> This important sentence dominates the rest of the chapter. 
It is entirely omitted in Dr. Wicksteed’s summary. What is 
more remarkable is that it suffers the same fate in Fr. Rickaby’s 
translation. This is not the only occasion on which the latter 
cannot find room for a sentence—and a short one at that— 
which is of particular importance and expressed with special 
care. We gave an instance in an earlier article, and a casual 
examination some time ago revealed several others. 
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fact. Duly assimilated and appreciated, these facts 
may be a sure sign of something else, but only when 
they are duly assimilated and appreciated, and for 
this a certain preparation of mind is required. ‘I do 
but say,” remarks Newman—and the antecedent pro- 
bability he speaks of covers the state of mind we 
found him stipulating for before—‘ I do but say that 
itis antecedent probability that gives meaning to those 
arguments from facts which are commonly called the 
Evidences of Revelation; that, whereas mere proba- 
bility proves nothing, mere facts persuade no one; 
that probability is to fact, as the soul to the body.’ ® 


These facts are signs, and suitable signs, of the 
Presence of the Divine Wisdom. (The Latin word 
‘praesentia’ is stronger than our word ‘ presence.’ 
It denotes a presence that is efficacious, a governing 
hand.) To be suitable they should be perceptible in 
some way to the senses; the Divine Wisdom might 
infuse supernatural truths into certain minds, but the 
fact would remain secret and beyond the knowledge 
of other minds unless some outward sign were given. 
To be sure signs they must be in some way super- 
natural; no merely natural event, no event, that is, 
which requires no more than the God of nature, would 
serve as a confirmation of the fact of a supernaturally 
revealing God. 


It is the Presence of the Divine Wisdom that has 
to be signified, that is, of One Who ‘ reacheth from 
end to end mightily and ordereth all things sweetly’ 
(Wisdom, viii, 1). We presuppose that from end to 
end, in time and space, the world is completely His, 
that its meaning and direction will be one, and that 
the facts by which He shows Himself to be super- 
naturally present, will coalesce to form one argument. 
We may use here some words of Bishop Butler, 


‘University Sermons, p. 200. 
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though he had not in view altogether the same point 
as we are making : 


In the evidence of Christianity there seem to be several 
things of great weight, not reducible to the head, either 
of miracles or the completion of prophecy, in the common 
acceptation of the words. But these two are its direct and 
fundamental proofs: and those other things, however 
considerable they are, yet ought never to be urged apart 
from its direct proofs, but always to be joined with them. 
Thus the evidence of Christianity will be a long series of 
things, reaching, as it seems, from the beginning of the 
world to the present time, of great variety and compass, 
taking in both the direct, and also the collateral, proofs; 
and making up, all of them together, one argument; the 
conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or other 
works of art; a result from a great number of things so 
and so disposed, and taken into one view.’ 


Such an argument is peculiarly adapted for show- 
ing the Presence of a Divine Wisdom reaching from 
end to end and ordering all things sweetly. 

The facts, then, must be united into one view. 
Even the most superficial reader cannot but notice 
how carefully St. Thomas links them together, with 
the Presence of the Divine Wisdom dominating them 
all. We have not the space to give the passage, but 
it is not necessary for our purpose, which is to justify 
our criticism of Dr. Wicksteed’s account of it. To 
the latter, therefore, we now return. 

A glance at the last passage quoted from Dr. Wick- 
steed will show that he has taken into consideration 
only what might be called miracles in the strictest 
sense of the word, such supernatural works, that is, 
as raising the dead to life, and healing of diseases. 
After mentioning the modern mind he goes on: ‘ The 
historical credibility of the scriptural miracles is now 
hardly defended except on the credit of the teaching 


7 Analogy of Religion, Part ii, chap. 7. 
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with which they are associated. The miracles, so 
far from being a support to the truth of the Gospel, 
are only: a weight that it has to carry.’ 

Among other things, then, Dr. Wicksteed entirely 
neglects St. Thomas’s proof from prophecy. Now 
even the ‘modern mind’ cannot rule out a griori this 
proof from prophecy. There are facts involved which 
must be considered. The predictions of the prophets 
may or may not have been fulfilled in Christianity, 
but at least they were made, and there is at any rate 
enough evidence of their having been fulfilled in 
Christianity for—if we may so say—the grand jury 
to return a true bill. ‘That the Jewish Scriptures,’ 
says Newman,* ‘were in existence long before the 
Christian era, and were in the sole custody of the 
Jews, is undeniable; whatever, then, their Scriptures 
distinctly say of Christianity, if not attributable to 
chance or to happy conjecture, is prophetic.” And 
after giving a brief outline of what was prophesied, 
he continues: ‘ This is the great outline of the pre- 
diction, and if we are able to prove nothing else, to 
prove as much as this is far from unimportant. And 
it is undeniable, I say, both that the Jewish Scrip- 
tures contain thus much, and that the Jews actually 
undersood them as containing it.” The proof from 
prophecy, then, ignored by Dr. Wicksteed, at least 
starts from facts which not even the ‘ modern mind’ 
can deny. 

But, what is more important still, Dr. Wicksteed 
entirely neglects, too, what St. Thomas considers 
the greatest miracle of all. We must give it in St. 
Thomas’s own words : 

Through no compulsion of arms, through no promise 
of pleasure, nay, what is most wonderful, in spite of the 


tyranny of persecutors, a countless crowd, not only of 
simple folk, but of the wisest as well, flocked to the 


* Grammar of Assent, p. 435. 
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Christian Faith, a religion, that is, in which are preached 
things above the grasp of the human mind, restraint is put 
on the pleasures of the flesh, and contempt is taught for 
the things of this world. That the minds of mortal men 
should accept such teaching and should despise the things 
that are seen and fix their desire solely on things unseen, 
is the greatest of miracles and manifestly the work of 
divine inspiration. 

‘Haec tam mirabilis mundi conversio,’ as he calls 
it, was ever regarded by St. Thomas as the supreme 
miracle. Thus, in a later work (Summa Theol. III, 
xlii, 1 ad 2), he says: ‘ The divine power in Christ 
was shown with most force (maxime) in this, that He 
conferred on His disciples such great power in teach- 
ing that they won for Him nations who (unlike the 
Jews) had never heard of the Christ.’ 


Now the point is this, that, however much the 
‘modern mind’ may reject ‘the historical credibility 
of the scriptural miracles,’ not even the most modern 
of modern minds can reject the fact of this conver- 
sion. Yet Dr. Wicksteed, in his criticism of St. 
Thomas’s argument, neglects it entirely. And, in 
doing so, he turns his back on the history of the 
world. 


It is not without interest to note that these two facts, 
ignored by Dr. Wicksteed, are just the two proofs 
that Newman insists on so strongly in the Grammar of f 
Assent. And he does so for a reason which we have 
already mentioned—namely, that, unlike miracles in 
the strictest sense, they are not of a kind to be denied 
as facts. He writes :* ; 

All professed revelations have been attended, in one 
shape or another, with the profession of miracles; and 
we know how direct and unequivocal are the miracles of 


both the Jewish covenant and of our own. However, my 
object here is to assume as little as possible as regards 


* Op. cit., p. 422. 
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facts, and to dwell only on what is patent and notorious; 
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‘As an argument,’ says Dr. Wicksteed, speaking of 
St. Thomas’s whole argument, ‘it is only impressive 
in its own context and environment.’ He means, I 
suppose, that it might impress the medieval, but not 
the modern mind. As we remarked above, in saying 
this Dr. Wicksteed simply turns his back on the real 
world. This conversion of the world is a fact, indeed 
so undeniable a fact that St. Thomas uses it as 
evidence of the credibility of miracles strictly so 
called. 


Such a wonderful conversion of the world to the Chris- 
tian Faith is the most certain proof that those miracles 
did take place, so much so that there is no need for them 
to be repeated further, since they are to be seen quite 
clearly in their effect. For it would be the most wonderful 
of all signs, if without those wonderful signs the world had 
been brought by simple and low-born men to believe things 
so difficult, to do things so irksome, and to put their hope 
in things so far above them. 


Does Dr. Wicksteed show the slightest sign of having 
tried to enter into this argument? Newman’s state- 
ment of it against Hume shall be our last quotation 
from him: 


A, priori, of course, the acts of men are not so trust- 
worthy as the order of nature, and the pretence of miracles 
is in fact more common than the occurrence. But the 
question is not about miracles in general, or men in 
general, but definitely, whether these particular miracles, 
ascribed to the particular Peter, James, and John, are 
more likely to have been or not; whether they are un- 
likely, supposing that there is a Power, external to the 
world, who can bring them about ; supposing they are the 
only means by which He can reveal Himself to those who 
need a revelation; supposing He is likely to reveal Him- 
self; that He has a great end in doing so; that the pro- 
fessed miracles in question are like His natural works, 
and such as He is likely to work, in case He wrought 
miracles; that great effects, otherwise unaccountable, in 
the event followed upon the acts said to be miraculous ; 
that they were from the first accepted as true by large 
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numbers of men against their natural interests; that the 
reception of them as true has left its mark upon the world, 
as no other event ever did; that, viewed in their effects, 
they have—that is, the belief of them has—served to raise 
human nature to a high moral standard, otherwise unattain- 
able: these and the like considerations are parts of a great 
complex argument, which so far can be put into proposi- 
tions, but which, between, and around, and behind these, 
is implicit and secret, and cannot by any ingenuity be 
imprisoned in a formula, and packed into a nutshell. These 
various conditions may be decided in the affirmative or in 
the negative. That is a further point; here I only insist 
upon the nature of the argument, if it is to be philosophical. 
It must be no smart antithesis which may look well on 
paper ; but the living action of the mind ona great problem 
of fact; and we must summon to our aid all our powers 
and resources, if we would encounter it worthily, and not 
as if it were a literary essay.!° 


So with Dr. Wicksteed. We complain, not that he 
has considered and decided in the negative, but that 
he has not considered at.all. No trace of the living 
action of the mind, no summoning to his aid of all his 
powers and resources to encounter worthily a great 
argument presented by a master mind—nothing but 
the dragging in of the bogie called the modern mind. 
It is simply the refusal of reason to deal with the 
world as it exists. 

We must say a brief word in conclusion on a matter 
with which we began. We said that it was not correct 
to say, as Dr. Wicksteed does, that St. Thomas’s 
purpose in the chapter criticised was to show that the 
Christian scriptures were, or contained, a revelation. 
The point is not unimportant, since on his misconcep- 
tion Dr. Wicksteed bases the following charge against 
St. Thomas : 


But our present concern is not with the weakness of 
the argument, but with the narrowness of the foundation 
which it lays in comparison with the amplitude of the 


Grammar of Assent, pp. 299-300 (italics ours). 
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erection which it is called upon to support. For the 
modern reader, accustomed to think of the medizval 
Church in terms of the polemics of the Reformation, will 
not be slow to note that what we have here is a defence 
of the scripturalistic as against the ecclesiastical theory 
of the ultimate authority in matters of faith. In proving, 
to his own satisfaction, the conclusive and unique authority 
of the Scripture, Aquinas has furnished after generations 
of Protestants with all they want. But has he provided 
himself with all he wants? Emphatically not (p. 164). 


‘The scripturalistic as against the ecclesiastical 
theory of the ultimate authority in matters of faith,’ 
‘the conclusive and unique authority of Scripture ’— 
there is not a single word about such matters. What 
St. Thomas is proving is the truth of what was taughi 
by the first preachers of the Christian Faith. And 
as he was aware, ‘the excellence of Christ’s teaching 
cannot be comprised in any book’ and ‘the disciples 
taught by word of mouth as well as in writing’ 
(Summa Theol, III, xl, 4). 


Luke WALKER, O.P. 
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CELTIC CHURCHES 


ROM Irish and Scottish books on architecture and 
Irish and Scottish archeological writings in 
general, one is apt to take a very erroneous impres- 
sion concerning the ancient ecclesiastical buildings of 
these two countries. This impression is not, of course, 
deliberately produced by the writers responsible for 
the literature spoken of; but it is apt to form in the 
‘average reader’s’ mind, nevertheless, and to tinc- 
ture all his thoughts and comments that have to do 
with this subject. The matter turns on the employ- 
ment of the word ‘ primitive ’ to describe the type of 
stone building associated with the planters of Chris- 
tianity in Ireland and Scotland. The use of this word 
in connection with these structures is quite correct, 
but the circumstances under which it has become so 
ought to be explained to the lay reader, who, without 
any such explanation, and so far as my observation 
extends none gives it, is apt to draw very erroneous 
conclusions touching these same ‘primitive’ eccle- 
siastical erections. 

The ancient Celts had two ways of building. The 
use of stone for this purpose was known to them in 
very early times, but undoubtedly their favourite 
material was wood. They also used osiers to construct 
such temporary edifices as they needed; but I repeat 
that for the most part they used wood, oak by prefer- 
ence, for all ‘serious’ building, and, equally by 
preference, yew to finish off interiors. There were, 
of course, no parochial churches under the Celtic 
polity, which, on its religious side, was monastic; 
but there is no doubt that the ordinary rectangular 
Irish and Scots parish kirk (built of stone) of feudal 
and modern times is a lineal descendant of the wooden 
places of worship erected by the monks in Celtic 
times. 
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The strong Celtic preference for wood, and espe- 
cially oak, as building material long survived the 
general adoption of stone elsewhere. Indeed, so much 
was this the case that latterly building with wood came 
to be known as building ‘ Scots (that is Irish, as well 
as Caledonian) fashion’; and even those who ex- 
claimed against the more perishable material because 
it was gone out of fashion generally, and was not fire- 
proof like stone, were constrained to allow, by the 
specimens they saw around them, that ‘ Scots fashion’ 
could be, and often was, very beautiful. In the more 
considerable examples the Celtic wooden churches 
did not run to any great size, the largest probably 
not being greater than the biggest of the rectangular 
stone structures that marked the parish in feudal 
times, only, in the choicest specimens, they were, , 
both within and without, beautifully decorated : there’ 
was much carving and gilding and paint-work to them; 
and the colours of them shone like the rainbow. The 
Gaelic name for Falkirk in Scotland is An Eaglais 
Bhreac, which is commonly translated ‘ The Spotted 
Church,’ so that, originally, Falkirk must have had 
to itself one of the churches of many colours spoken 
of above. 

Indeed, when all the facts relevant to this matter 
are duly weighed and considered, we may take it for 
sure that the Celts stuck to wood (long after other 
nations had laid it aside) for aesthetic, and not 
for utilitarian, reasons. They loved it as building 
material, and their souls revelled in the rich artistic 
effects they could work in it, especially as regards 
their more important sacred buildings. But equally 
characteristic of them was their attitude towards stone 
as building material. They thought it cold, severe, 
stiff, and unadaptable; and for these reasons they 
long preferred wood for their churches, though, in 
course of time, the example of other nations, and 
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more conmitahinnns experience in the shape of the 
invading Norse, who burned the wooden churches 
by the score, led them to modify their attitude, and 
even at long last to build with stone in room of the 
more congenial, and if I may so express myself, 
‘religious’ material. 

Celtic monasticism is susceptible of a two-fold 
division so far as its temper or ‘ psychology’ is con- 
cerned. Severe in spirit and tolerant of many forms 
of asceticism, yet there was a side to it that was warm, 
imaginative, impulsive, and sensuous; and _ this 
divided nature which Celtic monasticism had is sym- 
bolised forth to us by, on one hand, the carved and 
painted wooden churches, and, on the other, the 
simple stone-built oratories and cells. How severe, 
how self-denying, self-repressive, and austere Celtic 
monasticism was in spirit and aim is proved by the 
rule of St. Columbanus, whose communities in France 
were latterly superseded by Benedictine foundations, 
because it was found that the rules and pious obser- 
vances enjoined by the saint were too severe. It is 
natural, then, that this strong tendency to austerity 
that marked the early Celtic Church should have been 
reflected in the architectural style of the cells and 
oratories to which, in obedience to rule, the monks 
were often obliged to retire for prayer and medita- 
tion. It was natural, too, in view of the choice there 
was as between stone on the one hand and wood on 
the other, that the former should have been used in 
preference to the latter in order to build these places 
of religious retreat, whose rudeness and _ stylistic 
primitiveness were planned deliberately, in pious 
imitation of the desert-caves which gave shelter to the 
first practisers of Christian monasticism. 

Of the many wooden churches built by the Celts no 
trace, of course, remains: all perished utterly cen- 
turies ago; and slender written allusion, here and 
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there, is all that now remains to enable us to imagine 
them, to set ourselves mentally in the place of those 
who with their own eyes saw them, and have left us 
word that they were beautiful. On the other hand, 
of Celtic religious buildings in stone many very in- 
teresting examples survive ; and these all, without ex- 
ception, are ‘primitives’ and austere of type, not 
because our Celtic ancestors knew not how to plan 
and build differently, but because, for the reasons 
glanced at above, they purposely kept these structures 
rude and plain. 
R. ErskINE OF Marr. 





INEXTINGUISHABLE LAUGHTER 


ATHER Ronald Knox* thinks, but is not sure, 
that modern humour is degenerate satire. How- 
ever uncertain he may be in his theories in his practice 
of both humour and satire he has the certainty of a very 
great master. Success in satire is readily proved by 
the way those who are ridiculed sit up and take notice. 
In the case of Father Knox there are still more elo- 
quent witnesses to success; namely, those who are 
accustomed to satire, yet find themselves omitted by a 
master as too easy or venerable a prey. Witness, 
indeed, the rage against this book by our venerable 
friend The Tablet. 


Every line of Father Knox’s introductory Essay is 
richly suggestive. I select the only two of his remarks 
that provoke me to a difference of opinion. 


He thinks that St. Thomas has omitted from the 
Summa Theologica the question of humour before 
the Fall; and that, for lack of space. The Summa is 
an encyclopedia, but not the modern sort. It classi- 
fies its subject-matter according to place in the uni- 
‘verse, not according to place of first letter in the local 
alphabet. Therefore, you will not find a special 
paragraph beginning Humour BEFORE THE FALL, 
with elsewhere, FALL, HuMouR BEFORE THE. You 
_ will not, even find a special section on Humming 
_ Birds. But you will find St. Thomas explaining 
very spaciously that the Fall was a Sin; that sin 
means loss of grace and virtue; that before the Fall 
man had all the virtues: that one of the greatest 
virtues is justice; that one of the principal exer- 
cises of justice is to pass judgment; for any judgment 


* Essays in Satire by Ronald A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-.) 
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or criticism to be virtuous it must be (a) just in in- 
tention, (6) permitted by the Lord Chief Justice, (c) 
according to the strict rules of prudence. Judgment 
may be tacit or expressed in words; the words may be 
spoken in a court of law or outside it. Derision (that 
is the word wanted, is it not?) is any speech outside 
a court of law intended to put anyone to shame. It 
is next akin to laughing to scorn (swbsanmatio); but 
whereas we laugh others to scorn by wrinkling our 
noses at them, we deride them with our mouths, using 
words and laughter. If derision is just in intention, 
licensed by authority, and prudent, nothing can be 
said against it. Therefore, given occasion for satire 
before the Fall there was no reason why Adam should 
not have practised it. Indeed satire has its place in 
any Paradise, for it is written (Ps. ii, 4): He that 
dwelleth in heaven shall laugh at them. 


But the question is whether there could have been 


occasion for satire in the Garden of Eden. As St. 
Thomas will tell you there would always have been 
the devil, who has occasioned a good deal of satirical 
literature as things are. But, you object, human de- 
fects are the proper material of satire, therefore 
Morality Plays are not strictly satirical. Well, even 
so, without the Original Sin committed and trans- 
mitted by our First Parents, there would have been 
other possible, and even probable, sins in one or more 
of their descendants. And even if nobody sinned, 
sin remains a possibility and therefore material for 
fiction. Under no circumstance could Cain and Abel 
have been educated to manhood without fables in 
which the unborn wicked were derided and laughed 
to scorn. 


I have taken more seriously than Father Knox in- 
tended it his hypothesis that St. Thomas was cramped 
for space by an editor or publisher. I am so cramped 
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myself that even my bad humour is not allowed to run 
to satire; much less to all the hard things St. Thomas 
has to say about satire as it is commonly practised. 
But read (II. IIae; 75, 2.) his reasons for maintaining 
that it is often a mortal sin, and usually a venial sin. 
Father Knox’s Satires avoid this condemnation by 
prudently leaving their victims unnamed, and so 
putting no living persons to the blush; except, of 
course, dons, who do not blush and are lost to all sense 
of shame for being dons. Even so, Absolute and 
Abitofhell is humorous rather than satirical ; for, when 
he wrote it, Father Knox was in the same shameful 
case as the seplem nequiores se. 

My second criticism is of the inclusion of Blessed 
Thomas More amongst the humorous writers of anti- 
quity who were always and exclusively satirists. Is 
not Blessed Thomas More the real father of modern 
English humour? I would even maintain that accord- 
ing to Father Knox’s definition he is not a satirist at 
all. He has a gospel, it is true, and that would seem 
to exclude him from the mere humorists. But would 
it have disqualified him from writing for our latter-day 
Punch, ‘the home of superbly finished humour’? 
Many, holding his gospel and always glad to preach 
it, have helped to make that excellent journal what it 
is to-day. This means we must alter Father Knox’s 
phrase that the pure humorist is a man without a 
message, who cannot preach a gospel. We must be 
content to say that a man ceases to be a humorist the 
moment he begins to be a propagandist. And is not 
this precisely true of Blessed Thomas More? When 
he is preaching against heretics he is deadly serious, 
as St. Thomas Aquinas says we should be in our atti- 
tude towards great evils. If you notice carefully you 
will rarely find More making fun of heresy or heretics, 
or of the King and his counsellors who are guilty of 
so great evil against him. When he speaks of evil 
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deeds or evil doers, all his laughter vanishes. It only 
returns as an aside; and then the jest is always at the 
expense of himself, or of someone he dearly loves. 
He swears by the Mass and by Mary, for swearing is 
serious and these names are sacred. But he does not 
swear by his beard; that, poor thing, is a joke. So 
is his wife, poor thing. The things he laughed at 
were all poor things and dear things, like himself, 
his Oxford days, and the man in the moon. As for 
Utopia, if that is a satire, so is The Flying Inn. 
Whatever satire must be, it must not be pure make- 
believe. It must deal with something nearer to real 
life than are remote romantic possibilities. Even 
make-believe with a moral or a sting in it will not do. 
Make-believe is a child’s game. You cannot make 
believe without making believe that you are a child 
or a simpleton; and you succeed best when seriously 
you rather fancy yourself to be nothing more. To 
my mind that brings both Blessed Thomas More and 
Mr. Chesterton very safely within Father Knox’s 
definition of pure humorists. I am not sure that it 
does not include Hans Andersen also. Indeed, it 
even raises a question about Father Knox himself. 
My doubt about him increases when I remember that 
all, satire must have malice in it; and that in the pro- 
cess from bad humour to good humour, bad humour 
has not quite ended when satire begins. 

Very interesting conclusions, well supported by 
facts, are suggested by the contention that modern 
humour is satire out of employment, and therefore 
demoralised. It would follow that the new modern 
sense of humour is a sense of futility and demoralisa- 
tion; and the things which now most move the multi- 
tude to laughter are proven—by the very fact of the 
laughter—to be, from an eternal standpoint, the most 
serious and sacred. It follows, too, that when a 
modern humorist good-naturedly makes a fool of 
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himself to raise a laugh, unless, like Blessed Thomas 
More and St. Philip Neri, he is making a fool of him- 
self for Christ’s sake as much as for the laugh’s sake, 
then he is doing so to obtain an indulgence exempting 
him from some clause or other of the moral law. 

But why should such a form of humour be con- 
sidered new? The obscene has always excited laugh- 
ter amongst the majority of mankind, and does so 
still. Though Father Knox dismisses it as outside 
his scope, the obscene joke usually answers to his de- 
scription of modern humour at every point. 

The fact is that modern humour has all the 
characteristics of obscene humour, save only one; it 
is not obscene. The very breath of its life is to be 
not obscene. Punch would rather go out of print 
next week than publish an obscene joke. It would 
even blush at a joke that would not have been too 
coarse for St. Francis de Sales. Let his comparison 
of vanity with the turkey serve as an example. Beg- 
ging the printer’s pardon, may I repeat it? Vanity 
is like a turkey, because, when it spreads out its 
feathers to show itself off, all it shows off is its un- 
comely bottom. That sort of joke went out of print 
quite early in the nineteenth century. It became much 
too serious to be called a joke by modern humorists. 
One of the few things sacred to modern humour is 
propriety. Propriety in the last analysis is either 
proper to man by nature, or it is a matter of pure 
agreement. Modern propriety is of the second kind. 
If you say a thing is not proper, you mean it is not 
done, and that simply because we are agreed not to 
do it. There is no longer any question of morality, 
but merely of agreement, when we speak of propriety. 
Modern humour came into being when agreements 
began to be reached by a majority vote. The majority 
decided what things were to be serious and what 
things funny. To a majority nothing is serious but 
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‘Bread and the Circus.’ When Bread becomes a 
serious matter, you must be serious in the dining 
room, and you must never make a joke, or laugh at 
one, about the Bank of England, or your own or 
anybody else’s private income. When the Circus be- 
comes serious all amusement becomes serious. You 
must not be too funny or you will be vulgar. There- 
fore the funniest thing in the world to the majority 
—the obscene joke—must never be laughed at. With 
that taboo, nothing else need be sacred or serious. — 
Note the historic connection between the rise of 
modern humour and the law of Supply and Demand. 
Demand creates Supply. As Father Knox says, 
modern humour has its value so long as people want 
it. Now this goes to show, against Father Knox, that 
the Stock Exchange joke is really the standard 
modern joke. The Stock Exchange is the forum in 
which the Demand for goods and games meets and 
is married to Supply. There Bread and Fun reside 
as gods in a temple, and prudery is their rubric. The 
Stock Exchange joke is symbolic, like Stock Ex- 
change prices. It is not in itself funny any more than 
bonds or brokerage are in themselves eatable or 
otherwise fungible. No more, in fact, than a crucifix 
is in itself adorable. All other modern jokes, except 
that one, have still some ancient element of fun in 
them. Otherwise they would not be funny in a human 
sense. But to be funny in a modern sense they must 
not treat lightly what the Stock Exchange takes 
seriously. Now, Fun is one of the most serious things 
on the Stock Exchange, for this reason: that the 
majority has voted for it, therefore it has value, there- 
fore there is money in it. Therefore you must not 
treat lightly anything that amuses the majority; as, 
for instance, cricket. You must always observe the 
restraints observed by the Stock Exchange. You 
must not be as funny as you can be in a human 
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sense, Or even in a continental sense. You must make 
the sacrifice of fun to seriousness which is canonised 
and symbolised in the Stock Exchange joke. That 
joke shows you just how far you may go in making 
fun of private incomes, or cricket. It does not speak 
lightly of these things—God forbid. It merely makes 
a mock pretence of speaking lightly about them. 
That is its humour. It is very serious humour, of 
course, being the standard for all other humour. It 
is so severely humorous as not to be humorous at all : 
itis merely mock humour. It is an Aristotelian purge 
for the human weakness we call fun. Without being 
any more funny than a Sophoclean tragedy is really 
tragic, it helps us to deal: with our cacchinatory com- 
plexes in the same way that the Oedipus Trilogy helps 
us to deal with our obscene complexes. Facts do 
certainly go largely to confirm the theory that modern 
English fun is demoralised humour; that money and 
sport move us only to prayer, while everything else 
moves us only to laughter. You can say in any com- 
pany that Queen Anne is dead and raise a laugh. 
You may say that God is. dead and the Kingdom of 
Heaven blown up with exploded theologies, and even 
Punch will keep you on its staff as long as a majority 
of readers relish your humour. But woe betide you 
if you say that the Minister of Transport, or anybody 
remotely like him, is being roasted alive, or that Big 
Ben has been blown up with anything. You fail to 
touch people’s fancy if you touch their pockets. They 
become very serious: they are not amused. And that 
is all because there is money and amusement in the 
Ministries and in Greenwich Time; but there is none 
in heaven, for God is a nobody on ’Change. He has 
not a penny invested anywhere. I am certain that 
Father Knox has never failed to amuse anybody who 
had not shares in something. Even The Tablet 
measures his offences in shillings and pence. 
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There is a great deal more to be said on the points 
suggested by Father Knox’s stimulating essay on 
Humour and Satire. Like him I cannot be sure what 
I think about it until I have thought it all out. But 
I am quite sure, that thinking would only lead to con- 
clusions of which I am sure, not because I think them, 
but because I believe them. I am quite sure that the 
defect of modern humour is not that it makes fun of 
everything, but that it misses the true seriousness of 
everything. I am sure that true humour can never 
become an art for its own sake, but only for the sake 
of things that are absolutely and utterly serious. Take 
God seriously, and you will be able to caricature him 
deliciously as the hysterical father of a prodigal, as a 
king about to become a father-in-law, even as a stock- 
broker with credit in the oil market and the wheat 
market; and the result will be perfect art. And I 
am perfectly sure that the best example of humour 
and satire in the world is the story of Christ’s trick 
played upon the braggart he nicknamed Peter. When 
I read that story I laugh till I cry. And it is those 
tears that enable me to recognise genuine humour and 
genuine satire whenever I meet them anywhere else. 
My experience of Father Knox’s satire—and when he 
used my name in one of his books I thought he meant 
me by it!—is that it has always helped me to laugh 
at the things at which Peter was taught to laugh, and 
to cry for the things over which he was made to cry. 
And it has never put me to the blush or robbed me 
of the glory of my conscience—which is St. Thomas’s 
canon for good satire. I can say as much for Mr. 
Chesterton. I wish I could say as much for the only 
writer I know whose talent for satire is greater than 
either of theirs. I mean, of course, Mr. George Ber- 
nard Shaw. Until he weeps like Peter over his Intro- 
duction to Axdrocles and the Lion, 1 shall know for 
certain that he is not a person to be taken seriously; 
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and therefore only funny in the modern sense—be- 
cause he is a buffoon. He is a living proof that Father 
Knox is right in saying that the ridiculous is human 
nature falling short of its proper dignity—while claim- 
ing it, he ought to have added. And is not G.B.S. 
more exquisitely ridiculous than anything he says? 


Joun-Baptist REEvEs, O.P. 
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O* the hero of this story I know little, but as that 
little is known perhaps only to me, I record it. 

It must have been some time in 1915 that I first 
met him. At a dismal ‘depét’ in the Midlands, I 
was sharing a leaky tent with a fellow Second Lieu- 
tenant known to his friends as ‘ Jimbo.’ As we were 
endeavouring, by means of a Primus stove, to dry 
some clothes faster than the leakage of the tent wetted 
them, we were nowise pleased to hear that a new- 
comer was allotted to our tent, and to have to make 
room for the baggage that his batman dropped 
squelching in the entrance. Its owner soon followed, 
muttering frightful things about the climate and the 
Kaiser. 

He would have been tall if he had not stooped. 
He had thick black eyebrows that almost met, and 
that gave nim a scowling expression belied by the 
genial snule of his thick lips. We soon learned that 
he was our senior as an officer, and that he was some 
kind of engineer ay profession. It was some hours 
later that I found he was a Catholic. Though natur- 
ally silent, he was by no means unsociable, and he 
dropped into his place in that tent as though he had 
known us for years. 

There is a conflict between openness and shyness 
in the English nature, which showed itself, in the 
intimacies of tent-sharing, by the fact that only very 
unpleasant characters were given the dignity of their 
surnames ; and yet no one would so intrude upon the 
privacy of a comrade as to address him by his Chris- 
tian name. A nickname was always forthcoming, 
which solved the difficulty. Any name would do, a 
mispronunciation of the surname, or sometimes a 
Christian name, provided it were not the real one. 
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The labels on the newcomer’s luggage showed an 
undistinguishable surname preceded by the abbrevia- 
tion ‘Wm.’ 

The next morning I was awakened by the voice 
of Jimbo shouting : ‘ Guglielmo! About turn! One, 
two, three, four! About turn! Guglielmo! One, two,’ 
etc., until Wm. acknowledged his indebtedness to 
Jimbo for waking him in a phrase which | am unable 
io submit to the editor. ‘Guglielmo’ he remained for 
a while, but our increasing respect for him led us to 
anglicise it as ‘Guggly’ before many days had 
passed. 

As I say, I soon found he was a Catholic—or he 
found that I was one. As I had been a Catholic for 
two months, and had hardly spoken to a fellow- 
Catholic since my reception, I suggested an imme- 
diate visit to the Mess to celebrate this happy meet- 
ing. On the way there he told me that he had been 
received, with hardly any instruction, less than a fort- 
night ago, and while we drank what claimed to be old 
ale, he showed his respect for my seniority by asking 
me theological conundrums to which I could give him 
no answer whatever. 

Guggly was at that depét for about three weeks, 
and was then sent to join a division doing its final 
training on Salisbury Plain. I will tell how I met 
him again, but first I will record my impression of 
him at this period. 

I have said that he was by nature a silent man, 
and as all this happened in the Army in 1915, it will 
be understood that we had little conversation. I 
learned nothing of his past or parentage, but I 
gathered that he had taken his B.Sc. at Cambridge. 

I have said that he stooped. It was not a stoop of 
weakness, but rather of pensiveness, and it was em- 
phasised by his habit of keeping his right hand in his 
jacket pocket. To explain this I must tell that the 
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pocket contained two things dear to him. One was his 
pipe, along with tobacco-pouch and matches, the 
other was a small slide-rule. This slide-rule was 
usually in his grasp, and showed why he entered so 
little into conversation. He would appear to be lis- 
tening to what others said, and then, instead of join- 
ing in, he would produce the slide-rule and verify 
the calculation that he had been making in his head. 


This mathematical preoccupation kept him from 
conversation, but it did not make him absent-minded. 
He must have had a very well controlled brain, for 
he compelled it to learn whatever was needed. From 
the procedure of Courts Martial to the technicalities 
of sanitation he was a reliable authority, and the Quar- 
termaster lived in fear of his knowledge of ‘ expend- 
able stores.’ 


Of his intellectual make-up, I only know that he 
loved Chaucer; that, like most mathematicians, he 
was keenly sensitive to good music; and that in cram- 
ming for some examination he had once tackled the 
Greek of one of the Gospels, and learned a good deal 
of it by heart. 


Of his conversion I know nothing, except that he 
had previously been an agnostic, with a tendency ts 
pantheism. Faith came to him when he was hourty 
awaiting orders for the front. He found a priest, 
explained the situation, and begged that he might 
be received at once. The priest must have seen the 
reality of his faith behind his ignorance of detail, for 
he received him after a rapid canter through the 
Penny Catechism, and trusted him to fill the gaps in 
his knowledge at the earliest opportunity. To this 
end, Guggly brought away ‘one of each’ of the 
C.T.S. pamphlets that he found in the church. | 
fancy that stall cannot have been one of the ‘ For- 
ward’ ones, for the dozen or so pamphlets were just 
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the ones that droop and get dusty—lives of foun- 
dresses and missionaries, and exposures of various 
heresies of which Guggly had not previously heard. 
Guggly read these again and again, and they were 
tattered before he had an opportunity to fill his 
pockets with a fresh supply. He learnt much from 
them, but it was his delight in the new-found Catholic 
atmosphere that gave him such an appetite for them. 
No matter what the subject, the writer spoke for the 
Church—he stood upon the rock, and it was this feel- 
ing of standing, with all the others, on the rock, that 
was Guggly’s most thrilling experience at this time. 
After his journey over the shifting sands of agnosti- 
cism, deluded by the mirages of scientific speculation, 
he felt the rock to be a thing almost unbelievably 
good. He would advance wild theories in order to 
provoke me, as a senior Catholic, to contradict them. 
One might say that he was stamping on the rock to 
enjoy the new sensation of its resistance. 

Guggly’s knowledge of things Catholic was re- 
stricted to certain dogmas that he savoured almost 
to the point of intoxication, the others he had swal- 
lowed without tasting them. Of a Catholic’s intellec- 
tual heritage he knew nothing. He knew nothing of 
the liturgy, and he had heard no plain-chant recog- 
nisable as such. The few Catholic churches he had 
entered had disgusted him by their tawdryness and 
tortured him by their harmonium-led howlings. He 
had never spoken to a monk or nun, nor had he read 
anything about contemplation, except such references 
as he found in the C.T.S. pamphlets. What he had 
seized upon—or what had seized on him—was the 
essential Christian dogma of the Divinity of Christ, 
with its corollaries—His Omnipotence and His Acces- 
sibility. An accident, if one may call anything such, 
led him to concentrate his attention on this last fact, 
and that is the whole point of this story. 
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Guggly’s job in the Army was Signals. Signals 
meant not only flag-wagging, but every means of com- 
munication, from wireless to despatch-riders. A Sig- 
nal Officer had to know all about telephones, helio- 
graphs, signalling lamps, semaphore, and all the 
organisation involved. It was a very difficult job, and 
it entailed an appalling amount of responsibility. It 
is little wonder that, as the time approached when 
messages would become literally matters of life and 
death, a Signal Officer became saturated with ‘ Sig- 
nals’ and thought of everything in terms of com- 
munications. 

Our days were mostly spent in an imaginary cam- 
paign in which we had to establish communication 
between imaginary units and imaginary headquarters 
that were always being moved about. To this game, 
the officers in command would add realistic touches 
by cutting our telephone-wires, taking our despatch- 
riders prisoners, announcing that transmitting stations 
were destroyed, and so on. When all seemed to be 
going like clockwork, an operator would shout that 
he was ‘ Dis.,’ which meant that he was disconnected. 
Then was the rush to find the break in the line, and 
meanwhile to get messages through by some other 
means. 

Lines of communication radiate from Headquarters 
downwards—Army to Divisions, Division to Brigades, 
Brigade to Battalions, and so on. Always a unit must 
keep in touch with the headquarters from which it 
receives its orders, supplies, etc., and also it should 
be in touch laterally with the units on either side of it. 

All this was exacting work for all concerned, and 
towards evening the signal ‘C.I.’ was anxiously 
awaited. This stood for ‘ Come in,’ and how willingly 
we obeyed! What a rolling up of flags and reeling up 
of cable. How we scuttled back to camp! Soon we 
might eat and sleep, but first we must stand around 
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the Commanding Officer and hear his criticism. Ques- 
tions had to be answered. Why was the helio not used 
at such a moment? Why, was some unit ‘dis.’ at 
another? Why did such and such messages take so 
long on the way? 

Back in camp we seemed to eat and drink signals, 
and sleeping we dreamt signals. Technical slang 
became part of our language and technical metaphors 
our most natural means of expression. Let me give 
an example— 

Although I was quite as ignorant as he, Guggly 
continued to ask me questions on the strength of my 
seniority as a Catholic. Thus—‘ If a convert under 
instruction gets the ‘*C.I.’’ before he is baptised, 
can he have Catholic burial?’ 

‘To get the *‘C.I.’’’ What metaphor could be 
more exact for Death? It is the cessation of the 
day’s work—the moment after which no mistakes can 
be put right. It is the return to Headquarters. Those 
who have signalled from afar will now speak face to 
face. It is the call to refreshment and rest, but first 
it is the call to Judgment. 

Another example: Being on duty one Sunday, 
Guggly had to march a body of troops to the local 
Anglican church. Having marched them back again, 
he remarked: ‘ They’ve got a jolly fine organ down 
there, but the whole show is absolutely “‘dis.’’’ 
There could hardly be a terser summary of the Ang- 
lican position. 

These things affected our speech, but they affected 
Guggly’s outlook, and ultimately his conduct. 

I have said that he realised vividly the accessibility 
of Our Lord by means of prayer. He might have ex- 
pressed it by saying that every unit could be through 
to G.H.Q., and that it was never G.H.Q.’s fault if 
they were ‘dis.” He seemed to take it for granted 
that all Catholics prayed as he did, and I gathered 
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that his method wag to pray vigorously when he was 
vigorous and weariedly when he was weary. When 
he was merry he prayed merrily, and when he was sad 
he prayed dolefully. In sober mood he prayed 
soberly, but if he were drunk he prayed drunkenly. 
From the first his moods did not stop his prayers, 
but, before long, I fancy his prayers stopped, or 
greatly modified, his moods. 

It must have been about four months after Guggly’s 
departure that I met him again. I, too, had been sent 
to Salisbury Plain; and, learning that his Division 
was still in the neighbourhood, I borrowed a motor- 
bicycle, and spent a free Sunday evening in trying to 
find him. 

His camp looked like a dirty gridiron of canvas 
huts, and it was surrounded by incinerators, whose 
function was to convert stinking refuse into stinking 
smoke, and distribute it at nose level. Each hut was 
approached from a cinder track by means of duck 
boards in a state of disrepair that made them for- 
midable obstacles. The huts themselves were made 
of the canvas known as ‘ rot-proof,’ which may have 
meant that that was the only thing against which it 
was proof. 

It was supper time when I found Guggly so he led 
me off at once to his Mess. During the meal conver- 
sation was general and genial, but I noticed a change 
in Guggly. His health had evidently suffered badly 
from overwork, he looked a good deal older, and he 
was slower of speech. Between courses his right hand 
was in his jacket pocket as of old, and yet his slide- 
rule was not there, for that was sticking out of his 
breast pocket. After supper, when I offered him 
tobacco, I found he no longer smoked. I realised 
then that the only thing in that right pocket was his 
rosary, and that when he was not telling the beads he 
was clutching the crucifix. 
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Before returning to my camp I accompanied him 
on a round of inspection that gave us a half-hour of 
intermittent conversation. 

As of old, he asked me questions on faith and 
morals. Since our last meeting he had had little time 
for reading, and only once had he been able to go 
to Confession; and yet I felt he understood so much 
more than I did that it was absurd that he should 
consider me as the senior. His questions were all 
expressed in the metaphor of our occupation, and 
here are, as well as I can remember them, some typical 
examples : 


‘It is a first principle, isn’t it? that each unit is re- 
sponsible for keeping in communication with Head- 
quarters. It must not expect Headquarters to estab- 
lish a line and ring up. 


‘The only way to be sure you are in touch is to 
keep sending messages. 

‘Every unit needs its line to Headquarters to ask 
for supplies, reinforcements, etc., but the primary 
object of the line is not the sending of these messages, 
but the receiving of orders from Headquarters. The 
importance of never being “‘ dis.’’ for a moment is 
due to this. A unit is useless unless it is listening all 
the time for orders. 

‘Intercommunication between units, what we call 
‘lateral’? communication, is most helpful and use- 
ful; but it is very liable to be cut or tapped by the 
enemy. Also it is not necessary if all units are through 
to Headquarters. It is far more important to secure 
the line to Headquarters, and trust them to plug you 
through to other units, than to give much attention to 
lateral lines. gE 

‘When messages are not acknowledged, it does not 
always mean that they have not been read at Head- 
quarters. There is the obvious case, in heliograph 
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signalling, when one helio is in the sun and the other 
becomes shadowed by a cloud. If you get no acknow- 
ledgment you overhaul your gear, test the alignment 
of your helio, and then send each message twice over 
and very carefully. I take it that this is the com- 
monest conditions of our communications with 
Heaven.’ 


Only once after that did I see Guggly again, and 
that was three days before he was killed. I had been 
moved to a camp near Aldershot, and about a month 
after the meeting on Salisbury Plain I had to ‘ take 
over’ some equipment that was a dozen miles away. 
Not wishing to spend the day on an army waggon, 
I sent that ahead in charge of a sergeant, and over- 
took it later on a bicycle. Having received and 
checked the equipment, and seen it loaded, I again 
left the waggon, to the sergeant, and set out to try a 
different road back by way of seeing the country. 

Before I had gone far, I came upon a motor lorry 
that had stopped in order that its high load of bag- 
gage might be more securely roped on. As I passed 
the number on it caught my eye, and it was the num- 
ber of Guggly’s Division. 

Enquiry proved that they were off to France, that 
the Division was then entraining, and that only one 
more lorry was to come. This was in charge of an 
officer—it might be Guggly or it might not, no one 
was sure. Anyway, the lorry would be along in a few 
minutes. It was coming from the camp not half a mile 
away. 

I turned down a side road, as directed, and soon 
saw in a field a lorry receiving the last of its load. On 
the top of the huge pile stood Guggly, shouting in- 
structions in a tired but terrific voice to the men who 
were adjusting the ropes. The engine started, the 
men clambered up; and, as I reached the gate, the 
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lorry swung out into the road, and Guggly caught 
sight of me waving my hat. He shouted: ‘ Hold the 
line to G.H.Q. for me; I’m afraid I’m “‘ dis.’’’ 


‘You can’t be “‘ dis.,’’ man,’ I shouted back. 


‘I’m still signalling,’ he yelled, as the lorry 
gathered speed, and he waved to me with his left 
hand, for his right hand was in his jacket pocket. 


Puitie HAGREEN. 
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TEN VERMEERS 


A= men fall under the spell of Vermeer’s pic- 
tures, although the roads leading to the temple 
of their adoration are many. This man bends the knee 
because the Delfter has taught him what colour really 
is; the man yonder loves them for their charming inti- 
macy. To him Vermeer is the Filia of painters be- 
cause he can introduce a man to his family and rela- 
tives without boring him and at the same time make 
him feel that he is the one and only friend to whem he 
accords the privilege. Another may be drawn by the 
intrinsic genre revealed in the interiors. I think I was 
first attracted to him on hearing that he paid his 
baker with his pictures instead of with coin; for there 
was ever a dearth of the latter in the Vermeer home. 


It doesn’t really matter however wy you like Ver- 
meer : reasons are not always essential. We all under- 
stand the couplet : 


‘I do not like thee Dr. Fell. 
The reason why I cannot tell.’ 


A man standing near me in Burlington House the 
other day gazed attentively for some time at the pic- 
tures and said finally to his wife: ‘My dear, | love 
these quiet pictures, but I’m dashed if I know why!’ 
I perceived at once that he had unconsciously touched 
upon their supreme secret by involuntarily describing 
them as guiet. They are indeed. Thank heavens 
they haven’t hung Jan Steen’s cacophonous orgies be- 
side them in little Gallery VIII. That was right, 
too. Vermeers should live in a /itéle gallery : nearly 
all of them are little pictures—and, besides, there are 
so few of them. Only forty-one indisputably ac- 
cepted as his work. 
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Ten Vermeers 


Now let us go and look at the ten which are at Bur- 
lington House to-day.’ The first is the Young Woman 
Reading a Letter. We see her in profile, standing 
near a table. She is turned left and is reading, 
absorbedly, a letter; a pleasant, gossipy epistle: 
witness the slight but unmistakable smile. Yes, the 
canvas is unfortunately injured just below her ear, 
but you will get used to it in a moment. Think of 
it as an earring. The jacket she is wearing is the 
loveliest blue in the world, and so are the chairs with 
their studs gleaming like dew stippled on the velvet 
of petals. And what courage the artist had. Fancy 
daring to place the head with its halo of brownish hair 
against a background of precisely the same colour ! 

At what else shall I ask you to look? The white 
miracle of the letter itself? Truly the white magic of 
Vermeer is black magic: no man could accomplish 
such efforts without supernatural aid. He loved blue 
and white ; but so did other Delft people. Look at the 
china they made. Then you will notice she is enceinte. 
One likes to think of her as the artist’s wife. Just one 
more thing before we leave her. The blue of her 
jacket has strayed into her hands and arms! Don’t 
talk to me of light and shade. Vermeer loved blue 
and he just couldn’t help it! 

The Cook is the next on our right. The light 
streams in through a window on the left and shows us 
a woman absorbed in pouring milk from a can into a 
stone pot. This stands on a table containing a basket 
with bread and a Nassau jug. On the wall hangs 
another basket and a metal utensil. Now for the 
colours : her bodice is of a lemon yellow, the apron 
and the table cloth are both blue. Notice in all these 
pictures the audacious placing together of the same 
colour. Her skirt is a darkish red—the red of the 


‘Exhibition of Dutch Art, 1450—1900. Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 1929. 
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Delft roofs in the landscape that lies a foot to the 
right where we shall be in a moment. The same 
wizardry of white is evident : in the milk—it may froth 
over the frame-edge any moment; in the background 
. . . the sweat glistening on her brow; for kitchens 
are hot. If you look steadily at the firm bosom you 
can remark the movement of her very breathing. 
Of course, she is cooking Vermeer’s dinner. He just 
took his things into the kitchen and got on with it, and 
look at the result. None of your stiff, unnatural poses, 
china chins on waxen hands and all the paraphernalia 
of the modern portrait. 

And now we come to what has been described as the 
‘world’s most beautiful landscape,’ A View of Delft 
from the Rotterdam Canal. Ot Vermeer’s forty-one 
pictures, only two are landscapes and both are in this 
room. In painting it the artist must have been seated 
on the first floor in a house facing the canal. The 
latter runs straight across the picture; beyond lie the 
walls of Delft with the Schiedam and Rotterdam gates. 
In the left foreground there is a barge moored to the 
bank and a group of men and women chatting to- 
gether. The colours, the atmosphere, the sunlight— 
are amazing. Vermeer has lavished the glow of a late 
June afternoon over the whole canvas. A shower is 
either just over or about to fall. On second thoughts 
I think just over. The people are so disinclined to 
move; they have just emerged from shelter and know 
they are safe for a time. Great blue-black clouds are 
rolling through a blue sky. Below lie the towers and 
roofs of Delft, a joyous mélange of pink, blue, yellow, 
red and white tiles. Here and there the sun catches 
them and you perforce shade your eyes: the rest lie 
deep in the shade. The trees are blue . . . Now 
among those red and brown chimneys a white one ts 
sure to spring or Vermeer didn’t paint them. Ah, 
there it is, away to the right: a slender, snow-white 
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finger. Look at the faint pool of liquid light through 
the arch in the centre ! 7 

The essential thing about this picture is its placidity. 
In the centre foreground you discern the traces of a 
man’s figure which Vermeer has painted out himself. 
Why? Because the artist saw that its presence would 
have ruined the serenity of it all. The figure would 
have been comparable with the inquisitive, officious 
urchin who must always place himself right in front 
of the camera. 

The next picture, 4 Lady at the Virginals and a 
Gentleman is rather sombre but none the less capti- 
vating. Its gloom is perhaps intensified by its proxim- 
ity to the blinding Portrait of a Young Girl which we 
shall see in a moment or two. A lady, with her back to 
the world, is playing the Virginals. On her right 
stands a gentleman listening. I think he is a little 
ennuyé, but he is in love with the lady, so he must 
listen to the tune. The light comes from the left 
through a vitrail, the details of which are beautifully 
painted. Go to Gallery IX and see what a sloven is 
De Hooch in this matter of windows. Observe how the 
colours of the Turkish rug which covers the table 
blend with everything else in the room. In the fore- 
ground—but it’s no good, the next picture is too 
powerful and we must go to it. Here all men lose their 
hearts, 

She is smiling, and her smile will linger with you 
all your life; she wears a blue and yellow turban and 
she is exquisitely beautiful. The flesh work is as soft 
as the breast of a dove and her skin is as silken as 
cream spilt on satin. The curve of her right cheek is 
like the bow of the new moon. The painting of the 
lower lips—a red petal which the sunlight has touched 
with a finger-tip is perhaps the most remarkable thing 
in the picture. She is certainly Vermeer’s daughter, 
and the jewel suspended from her ear is her mother’s; 
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she is smiling with the joy of wearing it. Daddy said 
she could—just this once and for the picture. . . 

Of the next two pictures I shall say little. They are 
large canvases and very fine; but I do not like Ver- 
meer so much in his spacious moods. The paramount 
jewel of Christ in the House of Mary and Martha is 
Our Blessed Lord’s right hand. He points towards 
Mary and all His love is in His hand. Fingers— 
hands are always expressive, we often talk with them, 
but never was a gesture so indicative of love as this. 

One more thing you will notice : curiously enough it 
is Martha who has the contemplative face and _ not 
Mary, and this is not due entirely to the effect given 
by the Augustinian-like head-dress she is wearing. 
Study the features carefully. 

Diana at her Toilet is the only Vermeer for which | 
have no enthusiasm. The colours are not his; the 
sombre trees in the background are too green. Surely 
Nicholas Maes painted this picture ; but I suppose ex- 
perts are experts .. . 

The eighth Vermeer is called The Love-Letter. On 
the right a lady is writing at a table covered with the 
same Eastern rug as in 7 he Virginals ; behind her, to 
the left, stands a maid-servant waiting for the letter. 
That is all. The light in this picture is subdued, but 
it glows over the canvas like molten gold. The lady is 
all for her letter like #he Cook for her milk : deep con- 
centration. She resembles the lady who is playing the 
Virginals on the opposite wall. Look at the light that 
is lit in the centre of the jewel she wears at her breast. 
How did a man paint that? The maid-servant is look- 
ing through the window. What is going on outside in 
the street that amuses her so? Such speculations make 
life worth living. What! You hadn’t noticed she was 
smiling? The greatest achievement in this picture is 
the painting of this servant’s hands. The light has 
caught the tips of her finger-nails and they are like 
fairy mirrors. 890 
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And now the last Vermeer but one, 7he Little 
Street. It is probably Delft. Here, as in the View of 
Delft, is the same tranquillity. One can’t imagine 
Vermeer painting a storm, a turbulent scene or a rest- 
less picture. That woman in the doorway absorbed in 
her embroidery—do you think she ever once looked up 
at the artist who sat in front of her house? Not she! 
She wouldn’t raise an eyebrow if a char-a-banc full 
of Cook’s tourists were to thunder by. Again, there 
is the rainy sky; but they will be soft, gentle showers. 

He has painted the brickwork of the facade as deli- 
cately as the flesh in the Head of a Young Girl, the 
last Vermeer in the room which is hanging directly 
above. And I shall not separate these two. Flesh, 
brick ; brick, flesh, and white magic that is black magic 
in every molecule of paint. 

If you want to enjoy pictures, do what I have tried 
to do in this essay. Speculate on the loves, lives and 
affairs of all the people in them. Here is material for 
writers of fiction, and to the ordinary man, if he will 
but use his imagination, there are adventures manifold 
in the right contemplation of them. 


R. L. SepeGwick. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Rituat Expiainep. A Manual for the use of the clergy, 
with special reference to the clergy of England. By Rev. 
W. Dunne, B.A., Professor of Moral Theology at St. 
Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw. Fourth edition. (B. Herder, 
London, W.C.; 166 pp.) 


As its title denotes, this is more than a commentary; it is 
a very practical guide in the use of the ‘Ordo administrandi 
Sacramenta.’ The modus operandi in regard to each Sacra- 
ment is clearly laid out, most difficulties that can occur receiv- 
ing clear explanation. The Section upon the Reception of 
Converts is particularly valuable. Full references are given to 
the Canon Law and to the findings of the Sacred Congrega- 
tions that bear upon the matter. The author is to be con- 
gratulated upon providing so compact and useful a book for 
the use of the English clergy: it should prove invaluable to 
newly-ordained priests. ‘ Newly constructed’ (p. 51) should 
read ‘ newly consecrated.’ T-A. 


CATHOLICISM AND THE MODERN Minp. By Michael Williams. 
(Longmans, 1928; pp. 348; 10/6 net.) 

This is a book to be read and pondered by al! thinking 
Catholics. Mr. Williams, Editor of the Commonweal, is a 
journalist of repute, who has had unequalled opportunities for 
gauging the feelings of his fellow-countrymen, not only in the 
United States, but in Canada. Like so many, he fell away 
from the faith, unlike so many, he recovered it, and has since 
devoted himself to whole-hearted propaganda. Recent events 
in America have shown that there exists a bitter anti-Catholic 
feeling, which must be set over against the phenomenal de- 
velopment of Catholicism there. How amazing that progress 
we over here can hardly realise: the population has increased 
thirty-five times in one hundred and fifty years; the Catholic 
population more than eight hundred times, but it is made up 
of every known nationality. Weekly reviews and papers are 
numbered by the hundred, while new churches go up every 
day. 

But is this growth top-heavy? Are the foundations solidly 
laid? What if intense anti-Catholic feeling should blaze out 
in really active fashion? The problem is a real one for our- 
selves as well as for our American cousins. They are fifty 
years ahead of us in some points; perhaps fifty years behind 
us in others. With the centenary of Emancipation we are all 
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counting up our gains, and foremost among them ranks the 
astonishing solidity of the work done since 1829. But what 
are we doing to meet, not so much our own needs as those 
of the missions to whom the alternative is presenting itself 
with ever-growing clarity—the Catholic Church or what? Long 
ago we realised here the need—in theory at least—of an in- 
tensive education both for priests and laity. Are we ready to 
take our place, are the laity and the clergy a thoroughly well- 
instructed body? If so, well and good. But if not—? Here 
the ‘ religious’ world is in a ferment, practically in a state 
of dissolution. We know what we have to offer; but the 
question is whether we are in a position to offer it; whether 
our literature, our lives, are such as will make the earnest but 
bewildered seeker say: ‘ There is the solution of my diffi- 
culties ’? 

These are some of the problems discussed by Mr. Williams 
for the America of the immediate future. But they are ours, 
too, and no celebrations of our great centenary can be adequate 
unless they look forward as well as backward. The foundation 
work has been done, and magnificently done, by our fathers 
who are dead: ‘ they have laboured, and we have entered into 
the fruit of their labours.’ But the ‘ fruit’ of those labours 
is no idle acquiescence in what they have won for us but 
strenuous effort that others too may enjoy that fruit. 44 p. 


INDULGENCES : THEIR ORIGIN, NATURE AND DEVELOPMENT, By 
His Eminence Cardinal Alexis Lepicier, O.S.M. Third 
English Edition, revised and enlarged. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne; pp. xiv, 491; 10/6.) 

It would be superfluous to praise a work now already in its 
third English edition, and from the pen of a theologian such 
as His Eminence. Part I deals with the doctrinal aspect of the 
question, pp. 1-44. We could wish it had been fuller, notably 
on the ‘ Treasury of the Church’ and the power of the keys. 
The views of Alexander of Hales, too, might have been given 
in more detail, for they are of importance. The historical 
aspect of the question, Part II, pp. 145-491, is of great in- 
terest and value. For the controversialist it is a mine of in- 
formation, while the concluding chapter on the part played 
by Indulgences in our spiritual life is eminently practical. 
The Cardinal’s sojourn in England has given him a remarkable 
familiarity with the English mind, also with things generally 
little known on the Continent—for instance, the Thirty-Nine 
Articles of Religion. H.P. 
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Tue CatHoLic Directory, 1929. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne ; 3/6.) 


THe CaTHoLic WHo’s WHo anp YEAR Book, 1929. (Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne; 5/-.) 

The Catholic Directory this year reaches the venerable age 
of ninety-three. It has in this present issue revived a feature 
that was missing from the last three or four numbers, namely, 
information concerning the Church in Scotland. This reviewer 
has noticed errors, though he feels sure he has not noticed all 
of them. The marvel is that such a high standard of accuracy 
is maintained. More errors could be eliminated if the editors 
were served more wisely and seriously by local rectors and 
others whose concern it should be to inform the compilers of 
changes and new arrangements. 

The Catholic Who’s Who has a wise preface by Cardinal 
Bourne, who briefly reviews the progress of the Church in 
this country since 1829. We have not yet discovered the 
secret of the editor’s principle of inclusion and exclusion. Is 
it bashfulness that explains certain obvious gaps? 


Levitation. An Examination of the Evidence and Explana- 
tions. By Olivier Leroy. (Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne, 1928; 10/6.) 

That the human body can under certain circumstances rise 
from the ground and remain suspended in mid-air, without 
visible support, is a fact which has been attested to from quite 
early times to the present day. We meet with descriptions 
of levitation, as this phenomenon is now called, in such early 
writers as Apollonius of Tyana, Jamblichius, and others. Jam- 
blichius himself is said to have been seen raised some distance 
from the ground, while he prayed, his body being bathed in a 
golden light. 

In recent times the famous medium, Daniel D. Home, was 
frequently seen to be levitated, and on one well-authenticated 
occasion, when in a state of trance, he was carried out of the 
window of one room and floated in at the window of the 
room next to it. 

Levitations have been ascribed to various saints and holy 
persons throughout the centuries, and in many instances, wit- 
nessed by persons of unimpeachable integrity. Though by 
no means a necessary accompaniment of a mystic trance, 
or a usual effect of a holy life, nevertheless the phenomenon 
is constantly associated with such a state of life. When levita- 
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tion is about to occur it seems to be irresistible, however little 
it may be desired. St. Teresa, who was often levitated, simply 
could not prevent it. A similar spontaneity is experienced by 
mediums. St. Joseph of Cupertino is an extraordinary example 
—so frequent and well-attested were his levitations and flights 
that they compel assent. They were sometimes not without 
their humorous aspect, as when he lifted a certain lunatic 
named Balthasar Rossi in the air with him, where they re- 
mained suspended together for a quarter of an hour, at the 
end of which St. Joseph descended and, setting the lunatic 
on the floor, said: ‘ Now, cheer up, Balthasar.’ Let us hope 
he was cured. On another occasion this saint was assisting 
at the clothing of a nun, and, suddenly becoming transported, 
seized the confessor of the convent, who was present, and 
danced in the air round the chapel with him. Of the fact of 
levitation there can be no doubt, but this does not mean 
that we must accept uncritically all accounts of the pheno- 
menon. Professor Leroy has carefully gathered together the 
traditions and legends from pagan writers, hagiography, and 
records of mediumistic levitations. These he has subjected to a 
searching and competent criticism, laying down certain rules 
by which their authenticity may be judged. He accepts as 
authentic those cases which have been witnessed by several 
people, and is cautious in accepting as genuine, levitations 
which have been attributed to a saint in some later biography, 
when no mention is made of levitation in earlier accounts. 
Thus the levitations ascribed to St. Dominic and St. Francis 
do not appear in the early lives of these Saints, but seem to 
have been introduced at a later period, when proper evidence 
was not forthcoming. Again, where the knowledge of the fact 
is derived solely from the person claiming to have been levi- 
tated, caution is necessary, for we cannot exclude, critically, 
the possibility of illusion. 

The writer’s accounts of the psychological and physiological 
conditions attending levitation, whether of the hagiographic 
or mediumistic order, are of considerable value. He shows 
that certain very noticeable differences exist between the levita- 
tions of saints and mediums, as well in the phenomenon itself 
as in the circumstances under which it occurs. Thus for the 
saints or mystics levitation seems to occur at any time and 
in any place, and in the light, whereas the medium requires 
darkness and, a specially prepared environment. 

In the final section of the book Professor Leroy examines 
the theories which have been proposed to explain or explain 
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away the phenomena. Dismissing such as deny the fact 
a priori on the ground that a suspension of the law of gravity 
is impossible, he considers in turn the naturalistic and super- 
naturalistic theories, without, however, committing himself 
definitely to any one theory. Reading between the lines, 
however, we think the author agrees with the Catholic tradi- 
tion that levitation, where it occurs to saints or holy persons, 
is supernatural. As for the levitations of mediums, or the 
authenticated levitations of pagan, but non-mediumistic, in- 
dividuals, explanation is more difficult. 

We know so little really of gravitation that one may ask 
whether the psychophysical states of the individual, at the 
time of the trance, does not in some way or other unknown 
to us disturb the ordinary gravitational relation to the earth. 
However this may be, we must, say that no natural explana- 
tion is as yet forthcoming, and that of the fact itself there 
can be no reasonable doubt. 

A good bibliographical register and index completes a very 
interesting and unique study of this subject. 

G.A.E. 


THE Dawn oF CATHOLICISM IN AUSTRALIA. By the Rev. Eris 
O’Brien. (Sydney, 1928; 2 vols.) 

All sincere students of history will feel grateful to Fr. Eris 
O’Brien for his most interesting volumes on The Dawn oj 
Catholicism in Australia. They were published, as the Assistant 
Secretary of the Sydney Eucharistic Congress says in a prefa- 
tory note, ‘to prepare Congressists with the true atmosphere 
of Australian Church History.’ The reader must do his best 
to bear this in mind, for to a superficial observer they would 
seem to contain little more than a very minute and detailed 
account of the life and adventures of the Rev. Jeremiah 
_ O'Flynn. 

In a series of extremely interesting chapters and vivid word- 
pictures, with a wealth of detail and a crowd of historical 
digressions so minute as-at times to seem needless and out 
of place, the author shows us how this commonplace priest, 
quarrelsome, tiresome, tactless, and irritating, nevertheless 
‘achieved greatness by failure.’ That the Catholic Church 
at the present moment is what it is in Australia seems, 
humanly speaking, due to the fact that this man went there 
to. lay its foundation stones, and after a brief residence of 
about six months succeeded in getting himself deported. 
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Of his priestly zeal and apostolic efforts during that period 
there seems to be little doubt, but all the explanation in the 
world, and all the subsequent enthusiastic oratory to which 
the incident has given rise, can never justify in the minds of 
most readers, his astounding conduct in leaving the Blessed 
Sacrament behind him, and adding to his offence by saying 
nothing about it. That God could and did bring good out 
of evil is only what we might expect, and perhaps it is as well 
that the evil should be lost sight of in the abundance of good 
of which it seems to have been the seed. 

The author justifies his claim to be an historian by his 
obvious painstaking endeavours to get at the truth and be fair 
to all—endeavours all the more noticeable when other authori- 
ties, such as Cardinal Moran and Grattan Flood, have to be 
cited, and in almost every citation reveal their pitiful lack 
of the historical sense in the bitterness of their national bias. 

H.R.M. 


A Kine oF SHapows. By Margaret Yeo. (Sheed & Ward; 


7/6.) 

The King of Shadows is the ‘ Old Pretender,’ and Mrs. Yeo 
makes him a Catholic hero, entirely charming, charmingly 
regal. With his devoted friend, the Prince of Este, and Mar- 
garet Ogilvie, he shares in a quick succession of adventures 
that hold our interest, although many of them are too easily 
arranged and brought to a happy conclusion. Mrs. Yeo has 
dealt freely with her historical authorities, and offers us a lively 
romance rather than a Jacobin apologia. Her characters— 
diverse as they are—and her colouring are sure and pleasing. 
She tells her tale with a light raciness, and the love intrigue is 
brightened by a subtle touch of originality. Her technique is 
exceptionally good, for the most part, and she could un- 
doubtedly achieve far greater success with a stronger plot 
and a fuller theme. R.R. 


LirE OF THE VEN, FR. Josep PAsseRAT. By Henri Girouille, 
C.SS.R. Translated from the French by John Carr, 
C.SS.R. (Sands & Co., 1928; 12/6.) 


This is the life story of a priest whose claim to holiness has 
already been officially recognised, for his Cause was introduced 
at Rome in 1go1, and the acts relating to it were declared 
valid in 1913. As for the greatness of his work, its extent 
and durability are attested to by the flourishing condition of 
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so many Redemptorist provinces outside Italy, of which pro- 
vinces, while St. Clement Mary Hofbauer is venerated as the 
Father, his disciple and friend, Fr. Passerat, has been aptly 
styled the Mother. He it was who nursed the Transalpine 
section of the Congregation during its most delicate and criti- 
cal years. This book, then, will appeal in the first place to 
all those who have any special tie with the Redemptorist 
Congregation, for it reveals a most important phase in Re- 
demptorist history. It will also be of interest to the general 
reader, who will see in the growth of a religious institute yet 
another manifestation of the interior vital activity of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. The student of history will find the 
book useful, in so far as it throws light on the attitude of 
various governments of Europe in the early nineteenth century 
towards religious orders. As the original of this translation 
appeared about six years ago, we feel that, in recommending 
Fr. Carr’s work to the English-speaking reader, we need do 
no more than warn him that in a book of nearly six hundred 
pages he will find some half-a-dozen misprints and perhaps a 
dozen places where he will wish that the translator had, used 
more correct or less awkward English. A.L’E. 


Teresa HELENA Hicernson, School Teacher and Mystic, 1844- 
1905. Abridged from the larger Life. With eight illus- 
trations. By Cecil Kerr. (Sands & Co., 15 King Street, 
Covent Garden.) 


This excellent abridgement of the larger Life by the same 
author, illustrated by several new photographs, should do 
much to further interest in the story of Teresa Higginson, and 
so contribute to the cause which an ever-increasing number of 
her countrymen have so much at heart, the raising of an 
English-speaking saint to the altars of the Church. The pub- 
lishers have omitted to mention the price. H.O. 


An ALPHABET OF THE ALTAR and other Holies. By E. Vincent 
Wareing. Illustrated by Louis Beyaert and E. MacCarthy 
with Letterings by the Author and G, N. Gillman. (Hard- 
ing & More, Ltd. ; 5/-.) 

From A to Z we are told in simple rhymes of Him who is 
Alpha and Omega. It is a beautiful book in large script type 
which the young-eyed will enjoy—a delightful companion 
volume to Robert Hugh Benson’s Alphabet of Saints and an 
appropriate gift for a first communicant. 
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Tuomas AguinAs: His PERSONALITY AND THouGHT. By Dr. 
Martin Grabmann. Authorised translation. By Virgil 
Michel, O.S.B., Ph.D. ; 8vo; 191 and ix pp. (Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd. ; 10/6 net.) 

While it is generally admitted that Dr. Grabmann is a 
master in the history of medieval thought, it is, above all, 
certain that he will write with the authority of intimate 
acquaintance and sympathetic intelligence on the personality 
and thought of St. Thomas Aquinas. In introducing this 
present work, therefore, in its well-fitting English cloak, we 
need not recommend it even to those who are not familiar with 
the original; it is good wine. It is perhaps inevitable, how- 
ever, that we should be led at once to compare it with a 
similar publication by M. Gilson, Le Thomisme (wrongly called 
in the otherwise admirable English translation, The Philosophy 
of St. Thomas Aquinas). Let us say at once that neither work 
replaces the other ; each has its particular value. But whereas 
M. Gilson has been especially concerned to give a summary 
of the Thomist synthesis in itself, Dr. Grabmann’s objective 
is something wider. In Part One of his volume we find a 
vivid portrait of the Angelic Doctor, a portrait gradually built 
up from a myriad details which flash like the facets of a 
precious stone turned slowly under the light. St. Thomas 
stands out as much a unity in his personality as in his thought. 
He appears as a master of the highest authority, not merely 
because of his great sanctity, his clarity of intellect, his fearless 
adherence to all the truths of reason as well as of faith, his 
power of independent speculation founded on a comprehensive 
study of his predecessors, Christian and otherwise, nor yet 
because of his broad-mindedness (which does not mean in him, 
as nowadays, doctrinal haziness). It is, still more, because 
all these qualities were directed with an intense unity of pur- 
pose to the attainment of the One Subsisting Truth, God. So 
vivid a picture has Dr. Grabmann made for us that his work 
has all the freshness and merit of originality in the breaking 
of by no means virgin soil. 

In Part Two, dealing more directly with the Thomist Syn- 
thesis, the author has set down with much understanding the 
salient features of Thomism. Here he clearly strikes out in a 
direction different from that taken by M. Gilson. Whereas 
the latter is intent precisely upon setting forth a clear state- 
ment of the doctrine, Dr. Grabmann is more concerned to pre- 
pare the mind for a true approach to the doctrine. This is, 
in fact, the whole purpose of the book, we venture to suggest. 
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The author has purposed to set St. Thomas and his doctrine 
in their proper historical setting. He has succeeded in a 
striking fashion, to this extent, indeed, that his book is not 
so much a useful guide as almost a necessity to those who 
desire sincerely to assimilate the thought of the great Doctor 
who is surely, if slowly, regaining his sovereignty over the 
philosophical and theological thought of our times. 


H.J.C. 


VIVRE LA TRINITE ET JESUS, OU LA THEOLOGIE VECUE. Le 
Pére A. Philippe, C.SS.R.  Imprimerie-Librairie Saint- 
Alphonse, Esschen (Belgique). 


It is with the fundamental principles of theology, of divine 
truth and, therefore, of our divine life, that Pére Philippe 
deals. The Blessed Trinity, Jesus Christ crucified, are the 
great themes of the book. In Jesus Christ we grow in grace, 
and in union with the Trinity (would not Vivre Jésus et la 
Trinité be a better title?). The most sublime doctrines of 
theology are set down in clear, simple language, and with an 
accuracy not often to be met with in religious writings in- 
tended for general use; though here and there the text might 
be changed to advantage—for example, when speaking of the 
universal character of Christ’s sufferings (pp. 109 et seq.), 
of His words ‘ My God, my God, why hast Thou forsaken me’ 
(p. 112), of what sacrifice is (p. 110; Supplement, p. 2). Christ 
could not suffer the principal pain of hell, the pain of loss 
(cf. p. 111). But these shortcomings are slight in comparison 
with the sterling qualities of the book—the soundness of its 
principles, its trend of thought, the standpoint from which 
everything is viewed. Life lived in union with Jesus, imitating 
His virtues, guided by His Spirit acting through ‘ the gifts ’"— 
such is the doctrine preached. Prayer, Mass, Holy Commu- 
nion, our Blessed Lady, Confession—all are treated of in a 
most helpful way. There is an admirable chapter on trusting 
in God. ‘ Walk before me, and be perfect,’ said God to Abra- 
ham; ‘live with God, Who dwells within you,’ is the same 
golden counsel given in these pages. No life, however busy, 
need be without this divine companionship. Charity is friend- 
ship with God, and the chiefest mark of friendship is to live 
together as much as possible. Pére Philippe shows how this 
‘ living together’ should be achieved. 

This book is being translated into English by the Benedic- 
tine Nuns of St. Mary’s Abbey, East Bergholt, Suffolk. 

A.M.B. 
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